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Repeated suggestions have been made lately 
that the grant of independence without fur- 
ther delay to the Associated States of Indo- 
china would make an important, perhaps 
decisive, contribution to the terminatiqn of 
hghting in that area. Some who make these 
suggestions apparently feel that France is act- 
ing in Indochina from motives of pure selfish- 
ness and perverseness. They are apparently not 
aware that the: political psychology of the 
peoples of Indochina, notably the Vietnamese, 
presents a complication which must also be 
taken into account. 

The public demand in France to get out of 
Indochina is well known. Moreover, the cost 
of the war to France in men and money is 
such that France could never hope, within 
decades, to recoup it from a colonial economic 
system. Why, then, does France hold on in 
Indochina? 

Certainly France wants to maintain its pres- 
tige and the interests of its citizens resident 
in Indochina. It also deserves credit for an 
honest share of the burden of the defense 
against the expanding Sino-Soviet imperialism, 
which is an urgent threat to Indochina. In 
the long run, however, Indochina is one of 
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those annoying “hot potatoes” that can-neither 
be held nor released. 

This becomes clear if one understands the 
political orientations of the Indochinese peo- 
ples themselves. The energetic Vietnamese, 
rather than the easy-going Cambodians and 
Laotians, are the crux of the problem. 

For the Vietnamese the notion of independ- 
ence is rigidly defined. It means independence 
from France, and no other political problem 
seems to them to be of much importance. Vir- 
tually all Vietnamese overflow with bitter 
recollections of first-hand experiences under 
the old colonial regime. They find it impos- 
sible to believe that France is capable of any 
generous act. Consequently, they are not pre- 
pared to believe their country to be independ- 
ent as long as there is any special political as- 
sociation with France or while the military 
forces of the French Union remain in Viet- 
nam. The French-sponsored government of 
Bao Dai to them is a mere continuation of 
the old colonial system under a new label. 

We of the Western world see the issue of 
Indochina in terms of the “Free World op- 
posed to Communism.” To us “communism” 


signifies the expanding and aggressive Soviet 
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imperialism. We know that the dan- 
ger, is’ very real that we will suffer 
the loss of our national independence, 
and with it the liberties that we hold 
dear, if that imperialism should suc- 
cessfully engulf ever more of the 
world, It is too easy to suppose that 
other peoples must necessarily see the 
problem in the same terms. 


So stated, the problem is virtually 
meaningless to the Vietnamese. For 
most of them “communism” is an 
academic issue, hardly more pressing 
than “cannibalism” would be for 
most Americans. They are not to be 
alarmed by the threatened loss of in- 
dependence and liberties, for it is 
their deepest conviction that they 
have none to lose. In their view what 
matters is not resistance to “commu- 
nism” but the gaining of “real inde- 
pendence,” and this latter phrase has 
no meaning except with reference to 
independence from France. 


Few Vietnamese — almost none — 
have even a theoretical comprehen- 
sion of communism, and if they “re- 
ject” it they do so only on a hypo- 
thetical level or, possibly, with ori- 
ental politeness in the wish to avoid 
argument with those, like ourselves, 
who so firmly oppose it. For them 
“communism,” if it signifies any- 
thing at all, is more likely to denote 
liberation than enslavement. 


It is vain to refute this notion with 
horror stories. The Vietnamese know 
very well that the Communist coun- 
tries live under a police dictatorship 
and that life in them is bitterly hard; 
yet they do not believe it is worse 
than what they have suffered as a 
colonial people under the domination 


of France. They know very well that 
Ho Chi Minh has been associated 
with communism since 1920. What 
is important to them is that Ho Chi 
Minh demands absolute and unquali- 
fied independence from France. 


It is dangerous to assume, how- 
ever, that the peoples of Indochina 
are prepared to emerge forthwith as 
vigorous and self-sufficient nations. 
On the one hand, the Vietnamese 
will not consider themselves inde- 
pendent as long as their government 
is supported by outside military 
forces. On the other hand, it is clear 
that the premature withdrawal of 
Western military strength will lead 
at once to the complete victory of 
the Vietminh, whose leader is regard- 
ed as a patriot. 


Concessions by Both Sides 


This is the crippling weakness of 
the Vietnam, which France and the 
United States are supporting through 
the days of its infancy, hoping that 
it will eventually be able to stand on 
its feet as a vigorous and self-sufh- 
cient nation. A military victory for 
the free world is not enough to bring 
about this happy result. Measures 
must also be taken to convince the 
Vietnamese that cooperation with the 
West will gain them the genuine in- 
dependence they demand, even while 
Western troops are still active in 
Vietnam. 

Their willing cooperation is possi- 
ble only if basic concessions are made 
by both the Vietnam and France. A 
clear renunciation by France of any 
special association with Vietnam is 
probably inevitable, even if Vietnam 


thereupon refuses to remain within 
the French Union. This risk must be 
taken: for Vietnam is more likely to 
remain in the French Union if the 
Vietnamese feel that the decision has 
been made by their own free choice 
than if they feel, as they do now, that 
they are in the Union involuntarily. 
In honesty to the Vietnamese, as well 
as to themselves, the Western powers 
should also make clear that they are 
fighting in Indochina in their own 
interest to oppose the expanding So 
viet imperialism and that the inde 
pendence of Vietnam is Vietnam’s 
concern, not theirs. This clarification 
of purpose will sive meaning and 
conviction to their intention—which 
must also be expressly stated — to 
leave Vietnam to its own devices 
once the menace of Communist 
domination has been ended. It will 
also challenge the Vietnamese to rise 
above their present torpor and to 
work energetically in building the 
healthy and independent nation they 
so earnestly desire. 


There are powerful tendencies in 
France, and in other nations both 
East and West, to “abandon Vietnam 
to the If the West 
simply abandons Vietnam, it would 


Vietnamese.” 


then be too late for a political miracle, 
and those Vietnamese who have 
stood aloof, as well as those who have 
supported the government favorable 
to us, would go down together. The 
Communist world alone would gain 


¢ 


by this development. 


(Mr. Dunn, a member of the United States 

Foreign Service, 1947-54, served in Indo- 

china in 1949-50 and again in 1951-53. 

A specialist on Southeast Asia, he speaks 
Vietnamese. ) 
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Is an Asian NATO Practicable ? 





Secretary Dulles is determined to cre- 
ate a NATO in the Pacific. This 
determination stems from the Ad- 
ministration’s new look at Asian de- 
velopments. The conclusions of that 
new look are that Indochina had to 
be saved, that the French might not 
be able to save it alone, that the Unit- 
ed States must not be maneuvered 
into the position of having to do it 
alone, and that it was therefore im- 
perative to organize a coalition which 
would keep Indochina outside the 
Iron Curtain. 


Mr. Dulles is now making an effort 
to organize that coalition. He is quite 
aware that if Communist expansion 
in Southeast Asia is to be stopped, it 
has to be with something more than 
words. But Mr. Dulles is running 
into trouble. Organizing NATO was 
child’s play compared to the problem 
facing Mr. Dulles in Asia. Part of his 
trouble is of his and of this country’s 
own making. Some of the trouble 
stems from the characteristics of the 
area and some from the diversities of 
nations interested. But most of it 
is due to the reluctance of Americans 
to fight democracy’s battles in Asia 
and the reluctance of Asians to fight 
for what they believe to be other peo 


ple’s interests. 


U.S. New Look at Asia 


Mr. Dulles’ sudden desire to create 
a Pacific NATO is in striking con- 
trast to the Administration’s recent 
efforts to block just such a develop- 
ment. That is not to say that Wash- 
ington has not been active in writing 
bilateral security pacts in the Pacific. 
It has a pact with the Philippines. It 
has a pact with Australia and New 
Zealand known as Anzus. It has a 
pact with Japan. It has a pact with 
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South Korea. And it has an under- 
standing with Formosa. But these are 
separate unrelated statements enunci- 
ating principles, not outlining courses 
of action. No supreme allied head- 
quarters has been set up in any of 
these cases; no specific force or arms 
commitments have been made. 

Every effort by the Philippines, the 
South Koreans, the Nationalist Chi- 
nese, to tie these security pacts to- 
gether into one grand over-all pact 
has hitherto been balked by Ameri- 
can opposition. Every effort by Brit- 
ain and France to join Anzus has 
been opposed by the United States. 
Washington did not want to get 
trapped into membership in a hetero- 
geneous overextended underarmed 
defense organization. It did not want 
to put Hong Kong, Singapore, Indo- 
china, Malaya, under the American 
security umbrella. 

But then came the new look and 
the decision that Indochina must be 
saved at all cost—even including 
American manpower. Instead of 
fighting off Asian allies, Mr. Dulles 
turned to recruiting them. He flew 
to London and Paris to get the Brit- 
ish and French to cooperate in cre- 
ating a Pacific security arrangement. 
To his surprise these allies who had 
been red-hot for Pacific cooperation 
had suddenly grown cool. The roles 
were reversed. Britain and France 
wanted to know why the hurry, what 
were America’s intentions, whether 
the Secretary’s “instant retaliation” 
theme would involve them in all-out 
war. Mr. Dulles got agreements from 
both London and Paris — but they 
were about as airtight as a sieve. 
They were not agreements to set up a 
South Pacific organization, nor even 
that such an arrangement must be 


set up. They were only, as the texts 
of the communiqués put it, agree- 
ments “to consider” whether a re- 
gional multilateral pact should be 
written. The Western nations have 
been considering this subject for 
years. 


Peiping's Disregard of 
Warnings 


Part of Mr. Dulles’ haste to get a 
Pacific agreement was the result of 
his own diplomatic impetuosity. For 
some months he has been warning 
Peiping that if it did this or did that 
the United States stood ready to re- 
taliate instantly and massively. He 
told Peiping not to send manpower 
into Indochina. He warned Chinese 
Communists not to use the Korean 
truce to step up aid to Ho Chi Minh. 


Then, in March, he had to face up 
the fact that Peiping was either ig- 
noring or defying his warnings. It 
was sending manpower into Indo- 
china and had tripled its aid to the 
Ho Chi Minh rebels in the last six 
months. If he was not to be caught 
shorthanded he would have to call 
the Chinese Communists’ defiance of 
his warnings. But his warning had 
been unilateral, and he —or rather 
the United States — has no desire to 
take unilateral action against Pei- 
ping. The result was that Mr. Dulles 
started looking around for allies who 
would multilateralize his previous 
pronouncements. It was therefore 
Mr. Dulles’ practice of positive di- 
plomacy as well as the country’s new 
look at Southeast Asia that touched 
off his visits to London and Paris. 

One of Mr. Dulles’ difficulties in 
writing a security pact for Southeast 
Asia is due to the failure, so far, to 


(Continued on page 8) 
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re most critical issue of foreign 
policy confronting the United 
States today is Indochina. The Ad- 
ministration has announced that 
“united action,” including the dis- 
patch of American troops, would be 
used if necessary to save that vital 
area of Southeast Asia from Commu- 
nist hands. 

Since Secretary of State Dulles has 
rejected any suggestion of bargain- 
ing on Indochina in exchange for 
recognition of Peiping, the only al- 
ternative to continuation of the strug- 
gle is a negotiated peace, based either 
on military partition or on a coalition 
government in which Ho Chi Minh, 
the Communist leader, is represent- 
ed. But the popularity and preva- 
lence of Ho Chi Minh and the Viet- 
minh throughout Indochina mean 
that any such settlement today would 
result in eventual Communist domi- 
nation. Yet without increasing sup- 
port from the United States, and 
apparently without “united action” 
from other Asian and Pacific nations, 
the French are unwilling and unable 
to achieve a decisive military victory. 


Military Victory Remote 


If “united action” can achieve such 
a victory, then that is clearly called 
for. But to pour money, material and 
men into the jungles of Indochina 
without at least a remote prospect of 
victory would be dangerously futile 
and self-destructive. Despite a series 
of official optimistic predictions for 
the past several years, such a victory 
today appears to be desperately re- 
mote. 

Without the wholehearted support 
of the peoples of the Associated States 


of Indochina, without a crusading 
native army with a dependable officer 
corps, a military victory in that area, 
even with American intervention, is 
difficult if not impossible of achieve- 
ment; and such popular support can- 
not be obtained without a grant to 
the Associated States of the independ- 
ence they desire. Moreover, without 
this, other Asian nations also regard 
the war as one of colonialism. Thus 
“united action” may well end up as 
unilateral action by our own country, 
without participation by other Asian 
nations, without native support, with 
increasing French reluctance, and 
with hordes of Chinese Communist 
troops poised just across the border. 


Despite repeated assurances by Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles 
and others that the independence of 
the Associated States is now com- 
plete or will soon be completed, and 
despite a dreary record of negotia- 
tions, the French retain extensive 
control over Indochina. 

Politically, although the Associated 
States are “independent within the 
French Union,” the French govern- 
ment dominates the High Council 
and Assembly of the Union, prepares 
and directs its policies, and “coordi- 
nates” the resources of its members. 
French Union subjects in Vietnam 
are granted extraterritoriality and 
preferred tax status. There is no truly 
representative popular assembly in 
Vietnam. Its foreign policy must be 
coordinated with that of France, 
which must approve all Vietnam 
diplomatic missions abroad. 

Militarily, the French are granted 
bases and garrisons for an indefinite 
period; and the conduct of the war, 


the distribution of American aid, and 
even the training of native armies are 
primarily under their supervision. 
Economically, the French retain 
extensive control of the country’s 
basic resources, transportation, trade, 
education and economic and cultural 
life in general. Estimated French 
control of foreign commerce in Viet- 
nam is nearly 100 percent, for ex- 
ample. Moreover, possession of 
French property cannot be changed 
without permission of the French; 
and France can veto any decision af- 
fecting Vietnam’s international trade. 


Indochina Must Have 
Independence 


The Vietnamese, whose own rep- 
resentatives lack full popular sup- 
port, recognizing the likelihood of a 
French military withdrawal once all 
ties are entirely broken, have sought 
two treaties: one giving the Viet- 
namese genuine independence, and 
the other maintaining a tie with the 
French Union on the basis of equali 
ty. But negotiations have failed thus 
far to provide such a formula ac- 
ceptable to the current governments 
of France and Vietnam. 

I recognize that we cannot force 
France to pursue any given course; 
and I recognize the possibilities of a 
military withdrawal by the French 
once their political and economic 
stake is gone. But the difficulties re- 
sulting from such a_ withdrawal 
would not be greatly different from 
those which would prevail after the 
intervention of American troops 
without the support of the Indochi- 
nese or other nations of free Asia. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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O F COURSE no one is wise enough 
at the present moment to 
know what the ultimate aim and ob- 
jective of the Chinese Communists 
may be—whether they will enter the 
war in Indochina in force, as they 
did in Korea, or whether they will 
continue to supply arms and equip- 
ment, as they are doing now. 

It seems to me that if they enter 
the war in force there will be a chal- 
lenge to the free nations of the world 
and free men everywhere which they 
cannot ignore or side-step. I believe 
the time is rapidly approaching—if, 
indeed, it is not already here—when 
the free nations of the world, if they 
really believe in a system of collective 
security, must stand up to be count- 
ed. Certainly, this nation of ours, 
large though it is in population, with 
160 million people, and rich though 
it is in resources, is not in a position 
time and time again to assume the 
overwhelming share of the burden, 


as we did in Korea. 


Real Collective Security 
Needed 


As the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts knows, only 17 of the 
60 members of the United Nations 
contributed a single soldier, sailor or 
airman to the resistance against ag- 
gression in Korea. All of them to- 
gether contributed about 10 percent 
of what the United States alone con- 
tributed. This nation supplied some 
450,000 men at one time, although 
perhaps a million and a quarter of 
our men passed through Korea in 
the process of rotation. The little 
Republic of Korea supplied 600,000, 


but all the remaining members of 
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the United Nations together supplied 
only about 45,000. 

I have said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and elsewhere that I do not be- 
lieve the Korean experience should 
be allowed to stand as a precedent. 
I happen to believe, as I think the 
distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts believes, in a real system of 
collective security. I emphasize the 
word “collective.” To me that means 
that each nation should contribute in 
general conformity with its popula- 
tion, in general conformity with its 
resources, and in general conformity 
with its responsibilities, so that each 
would share the burden on a fair 
basis. 

I think the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts has put his fin- 
ger on the most vulnerable spot, so 
far as concerns obtaining the com 
plete support of the native popula- 
tions of Vietnam, Laos and Cambo 
dia. Even though, on July 3, the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of France 
went a long way toward granting 
what may be called a great degree of 
local autonomy, it did not go the 
whole way and give those people the 
right to determine whether they 
wished to remain in or out of the 
French Union. Personally I am of 
the opinion that there may be great 
advantages to Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia, after gaining their own 
freedom, in associating themselves, of 
their own volition, with the French 
Union. However, I think the choice 
should be theirs. I believe if they had 
such a choice they would rally to the 
support of the non-Communist forces 
in that area of the world; and the 


native forces, who are desperately 


anxious to remain outside the Iron 
Curtain, could be built up to such 
a point that, as in Korea, they would 
be able to carry a large share of the 
burden. 


What Vietnamese Want 


I had a conversation with an ofh- 
cial of the Vietnam government. I 
shall not identify him by name. He 
said to me, “Senator, we recognize 
that if the French were to pull out 
we would not have the military pow- 
er or the training or the force to pre- 
vent our country from being overrun 
by the Communist forces, backed up, 
as they are, by Communist China.” 
He said further: “It would not even 
be necessary for the Republic of 
France to say that we would have 
our complete independence tomor- 
row. If they would only say, as you 
did in the case of the Philippines, 
that by a given date, which date may 
be three years or five years from 
today, “We give you our absolute 
pledge that at that time you will 
have a free choice of either remain- 
ing in the French Union or getting 
out of it,’ the whole atmosphere 


would change.” 


As I pointed out, there might be 
some advantage to the people of that 
area in voluntarily associating them- 
selves for defense purposes with the 
French Union. However, they would 
have to have some specific guarantee 
of that kind. Perhaps it would have 
to be underwritten by the United 
Nations or by the United States. In 
that way, when the day came that 
France had pledged that the people 
of the Associated States would have 
complete independence, they would 


be able to make the choice. 


Finally I wish to say —and I do 
not believe the free world should lose 
sight of it, and I do not think people 
who are determined to maintain their 
freedom should lose sight of it—that 


(Continued on page 6) 








Kennedy 
(Continued from page 4) 

If the French, however, would 
make it conclusively clear that the 
defense of Southeast Asia, the re- 
pelling of Communist aggression, 
and the security of those values held 
dear in France and throughout the 
non-Communist world are the ob- 
jectives of this battle, as in Korea, 
and not the maintenance of relation- 
ships founded on colonialism, then 
they can carry on a victorious fight 
with the full support of this and 
many other nations — and the sup- 
port also of the people of Indochina. 
If, on the other hand, this is not to 
be the nature of the war, if France 
refuses to grant the full independence 
desired by the peoples of the Asso- 
ciated States, and if they and the rest 
of Asia remain aloof from the con- 
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NATO and — or ? — 


flict, then it is my hope that the 
Administration will recognize the 
futility of channeling American men 
and machines into that hopeless in- 
ternecine struggle. 


Knowland 
(Continued from page 5) 


in all the history of Russia, under 
the Czars and under the commissars, 
there has been nothing equivalent to 
the action of the United States of 
America in setting up a free and in- 
dependent Philippine Republic, and 
there has been nothing equivalent to 
Great Britain setting up a free and 
independent India, Pakistan and 
Burma, or to the Netherlands setting 
up a free and independent Indone- 
sian Republic. 


I believe that perhaps our story 


has not been-sufficiently told in that 
area of the world. I believe we have 
made a mistake. I say it in no parti- 
san sense because the same thing 
could perhaps be said of one Ad- 
ministration as of another. 

We will not win the struggle by 
arms alone, although arms are im- 
portant when we are facing a ruth- 
less enemy. However, if we could 
acquaint the peoples of Asia with 
that story and rekindle some of the 
spirit of freedom from colonial domi- 
nation which animated our own 
country when we were a colony, if 
we could make known to them the 
truth about the difference between 
the free world and the godless Com 
munist tyranny, we could still win 
the battle and help to maintain, both 
in Asia and in Europe, a free world 


of free men. 





EDC 





With the eyes of the world fastened 
on Dienbienphu and the Asian con- 
ference at Geneva, Europe has 
seemed to recede to the background. 
Yet the meeting of the NATO Coun- 
cil of foreign ministers in Paris on 
April 23 again revealed the inextric- 
able connection between the security 
problems of the two continents, 
which in both cases are approaching 
a climax. 


When NATO, on April 4, celebrat- 
ed its fifth anniversary, the Ameri- 
can press pointed out that this mili- 
tary organization of 14 European na- 
tions, the United States and Canada 
had succeeded in creating a defense 
against Soviet aggression on the Con- 
tinent. While NATO does not com- 
mand land forces comparable to 
those of the U.S.S.R. and its Eastern 
European satellites, Western military 
experts believe that with the use of 


new atomic weapons it is now in a 
position to deter an attack by the 
Kremlin such as was feared after 
the Czechoslovakia coup of 1948. The 
fact that the U.S.S.R., in a note of 
March 31; offered to join NATO has 
been interpreted in the West as a 
striking admission by Moscow of the 
efficacy of the safeguards erected 
against its military power. 


Role of Germany 


In spite of this optimism the At- 
lantic allies are in a divided state of 
mind about two problems. First, the 
United States government is con- 
vinced that it will prove impossible 
to defend Western Europe adequate- 
ly without the use of German forces. 
At the Berlin conference Washing- 
ton, with the support of London and 
Paris, strongly argued that sooner or 
later the Germans would seek to 


rearm and that it would be safer for 
Europe, including Russia, if this re- 
armament were effected within the 
framework, and hence under the 
control, of a larger grouping of na 
tions. 


This grouping, in the view of the 
United States, must be the European 
Defense Community, which, accord- 
ing to the treaty of May 27, 1952, is 
to be composed of France, Italy, West 
Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium 
and Luxembourg. The creation of 
EDC was originally suggested by the 
French defense minister, René Ple- 
ven, in the autumn of 1950 after Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson, fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the Korean 
war, without preliminary notice to 
our European allies, suddenly pro- 
posed that West Germany should be 
rearmed. France then regarded the 
arming of Germany within a Euro- 
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pean framework a lesser evil than the 
unrestricted creation of a German 
national force. At that time the 
United States was not enthusiastic 
about EDC. Since then, while many 
Frenchmen have shown increasing 
coolness toward this plan, the United 
States has made it a cornerstone of 
its European policy and a test of 
France’s future purposes. 

Debates in Paris during the past 
year have shown that France would 
insist on three conditions before rati- 
fying EDC. First, it demanded a 
pledge that Britain would keep 
troops on the Continent under EDC 
as a counterweight to Germany. Brit- 
ain gave such a pledge on April 14, 
thereby departing from its tradition 
of “splendid isolation.” In a White 
Paper published on that day, contain- 
ing the texts of two agreements con- 
cluded with the six EDC nations, 
sritain offered to contribute one of 
its armored divisions now stationed 
in Germany as well as Royal Air 
Force units to the proposed Euro- 


pean army. 


U.S. Pledge to Europe 

Second, France sought a promise 
that the United States would stay 
on the Continent as a further guar- 
antee against German domination of 
EDC. On April 16 President Eisen- 
hower, in a statement issued from 
Augusta, Georgia, said that United 
States troops (he did not specify how 
many, but presumably the six divi- 
sions now in West Germany) would 
stay in Europe as long as needed to 
check “any threat to that area.” And 
third, the French want West Ger- 
many to accept a definitive settlement 
about the Saar, an important indus- 
trial area rich in coal, once part of 
Germany, now linked economically 
to France. On April 20 the French 
cabinet decided to discuss on May 18 
—that is, three weeks after the open 
ing of the Geneva conference—the 


date on which it would submit the 
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EDC treaty, already ratified by West 
Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, for parliamentary 
ratification. 

The bitterness aroused among 
some Frenchmen by the EDC pro- 
posal was revealed in the public pro- 
test by Marshal Alphonse Juin. On 
April 17 the marshal explained to 
President René Coty that he had op- 
posed EDC because the Soviet men- 
ace has decreased while France’s in- 
security has increased as a result of 
the Indochina crisis. 

The Kremlin’s propaganda has 
skillfully played on France’s anxiety 
about Germany and Indochina and 
its hope that the threat of war with 
Russia may be receding. When the 
U.S.S.R., which at Berlin had sought 
to eject the United States from Eu- 
rope, offered in a note of March 31 
to join this country and other Atlan- 
tic nations in NATO, its suggestion 
was promptly decried in Washington 
as an “April fool” joke and a “Tro- 
jan horse” approach. Yet this pro- 
posal—which came on the heels of 
dire American predictions about the 
destructive capacity of the H-bomb 
and emphasized the damage the new 
weapon could wreak on Europe’s 
ancient capitals—did not fall entirely 
on deaf ears in France. Moreover, in 
the opinion of many Frenchmen the 
continuance of war in Indochina, 
urged by Washington, would make 
it impossible for France to enter 
EDC, where it would be overbal- 
anced by the industrial might and 
manpower superiority of West Ger- 
many. 


Is EDC Only Alternative? 


Under these circumstances the 
question is being asked whether it is 
wise for the United States to insist 
on EDC as the only alternative for 
Western Europe. If NATO is solidly 
established and if German rearma- 
ment can no longer be postponed, 


might it not be advisable to rearm 


the Germans within the framework 
of NATO rather than of EDC? 
West Germany has so far been re- 
fused membership in NATO. Yet 
EDC, of which West Germany will 
be one of the principal members, was 
defined on April 14 by British For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden as ly- 
ing “within the wider framework of 
the Atlantic Thus Ger- 
many would, indirectly, be within 
NATO once EDC goes through. Is 
this complicated process necessary? 
Does it add anything tangible to the 
security of Europe? 


Alliance.” 


True, if Germany is in NATO, it 
might claim the right, on a par with 
other members, to have its own na- 
tional army, air force and naval es- 
tablishment, out of which it would 
contribute to the NATO organiza- 
tion. But the possible dangers of this 
arrangement would be outweighed, 
politically and psychologically, by the 
inclusion of West Germany in a co- 
alition of which Britain, the United 
States and Canada are full-fledged 
members, not auxiliary partners as 
Britain and the United States, even 
after their new pledges, are in the’ 
case of EDC. Both Washington and 
London have declared that NATO is 
now of “indefinite duration.” It is, 
presumably, the purpose of our Euro- 
pean policy to strike as equal a bal- 
ance as possible between the West 
and the U.S.S.R. Would not NATO, 
it is asked, create such a balance far 
more effectively than EDC? If the 
choice we present to France is “EDC 
or nothing,” there is a danger that 
we will be left with nothing. 


Moreover, if we are counting on 
EDC to serve as the first line of de- 
fense against Soviet aggression, then 
we must anticipate that the Kremlin 
will continue to make every effort to 
prevent the formation of this combi- 
nation by capitalizing on the fears 
it has aroused in France. Nor is it 
safe to assume that West Germany 



























































will remain indefinitely hostile to the 
U.S.S.R. merely because Bonn has 
refused to recognize the creation of 
an “independent” East Germany. On 
the contrary, the conservative Frank- 
furter Allgemeine is already urging 
Bonn to establish diplomatic relations 
with the U.S.S.R. and its Eastern 
European satellites in order to pro- 
tect German interests. 


It is argued, however, that the Eu- 
ropean army, aside from its military 
implications, is important as a seg- 
ment of the European Union still 
under discussion. The moment a Eu- 
ropean Union is mentioned, how- 
ever, the question arises as to what 
is meant by the phrase “Europe.” 
Does it mean just Western Europe? 
Or will it include Greece and Tur- 
key, which are members of NATO 
although not Atlantic countries, but 
not of EDC? Will EDC welcome 
Yugoslavia to membership, as report- 
ed on April 22? And then how about 
Communist countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope if they should succeed in throw- 
ing off Moscow’s domination? And 
if the EDC should extend that far 
eastward, what will be the answer to 
the Kremlin’s Berlin proposal that 
the U.S.S.R., too, become a member 
of the European community? 


In the last analysis, future plans 
about Europe will be determined by 
estimates of Moscow’s intentions. If, 
as Secretary of State John Foster 


Dulles and Vice-President Richard 
M. Nixon believe, Russia and Com- 
munist China are contemplating fur- 
ther aggression, then negotiations 
about Indochina, as well as about Eu- 
ropean affairs, will prove futile. If, 
however, as Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson said on April 19, 
“The Russians have been much more 
afraid of us than we are of them,” 
and if, as Marshal Juin contends, the 
Russian threat has diminished, then 
the current demand for haste in re- 
arming Germany may appear less 
urgent, at least to the Europeans. In 
that case more deliberate long-term 
defense planning for an era of “co- 
existence” may become the actual 
issue in Europe as well as Asia. 
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come to grips with the issue of inde- 
pendence in Indochina. It is no secret 
that much of the native apathy of the 
people of Indochina toward fighting 
the rebels stems from their conviction 
they are fighting France’s colonial 
battle. France has promised the three 
Associated States independence with- 
in the French Union. But what 
they want is independence without 
strings. Yet the agreement Dulles 
brought back from Paris described 
the political goal of the fighting in 


Indochina as independence within 





the French Union. That may have 
been the price he had to pay for 
France’s adherence to the agreement. 
What needs to be understood here is 
that complete unqualified independ 
ence for the native peoples is the po- 
litical core of the Indochinese mili- 
tary problem. 


Now that the Administration has 
let—or squeezed—the cat out of the 
bag by indicating that it would not 
be unwilling to send American troops 
to Indochina in a showdown, the 
clamor in Congress for enlarging the 
Dulles concept of a South Pacific 
NATO to include Nationalist China 
and South Korea has increased. Ex- 
cept for Australia and New Zealand, 
those two countries have the only 
available manpower for any allied 
expeditionary force in Indochina. But 
Mr. Dulles has fought shy of draw- 
ing Formosa and South Korea into 
the Pacific deal. They may have mili- 
tary manpower, but they are also po- 
litically unacceptable to several Pa- 
cific countries. So Mr. Dulles wants 
to confine this security pact to South- 
east Asia. He makes it sound impres 
sive by calling it a pact of ten pow- 
ers—but three of those are the young 
and still weak Associated States of 
Indochina; five are Western, rather 
than Asian, states; and none of the 
truly Asian members has much, if 


any, military power in its own right. 
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